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BENDIX 


ver diesels roll—switchyard, desert, mountain pass, or plains—you will find Bendix® Diesel Fuel 
»n Equipment delivering dependable performance around the clock, around the calendar. With 
sive railroads, it’s the logical choice for product quality backed by world-wide service facilities. 


Scintilla Division iy. 


SIDNEY, NEW YORK 





Need frog 
“® bolts in a 


Bethlehem stocks a full range of sizes. Square head (7%-in. to 1*<-in. diameter, 
inclusive); or button head, oval neck (7%-in. to 1'%-in. diameter, 
inclusive). Every bolt has 4!%4 inches of thread. Made of medium 
carbon steel, quenched and tempered. Bolts can be furnished with medium 
carbon, untreated, square or hexagon nuts in American Standard 
Regular, Heavy, or !4 in. thicker than standard dimensions. 
For quick delivery of frog bolts (and other railroad fasteners) 
call our nearest sales office. Or write to us at Bethlehem, Pa. 


rHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA x f t ethlehem Steel Export Corporation 
peTHdene 
BETHLEHEM STEEL STEEL 
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The most accurate hot bearing detector 
is the only one with a printed readout tape 


ing Detector operates in less than one microsecond. 

ssible accurate readings at all train speeds. And any 

al condition is recorded immediately on a readout 

1 schoolboy can read it. It shows simple abbreviations 

0001 to 2400, one minute past midnight to the following 
itions include: 


lrain enters detecting area W —Warm bearing 
South side of train H —Hot bearing 
North side of train , LV —Train leaves 
: detecting area 
1 sample tape reading: 


the train entered detecting area at 2:25 P. M. 
m head end has hot bearing on north side. 
om head end has warm bearing on south side. 
Train exits at 2:31 P. M. 


‘1 
+ 


UNION Hot Bearing Detector gives accurate temperature measurements 
th roller | friction bearings at all train speeds, without human inter- 
set of equipment is needed to check traffic moving in 
termines whether the bearing needs immediate attention, 
nperature is below the danger point, but warmer than 
maintained and adjusted at any time with ordinary test 
transmit information over any standard communication 
carrier, or microwave. Its accuracy is unaffected by 
itions and it can operate from commercial power sources. 
ilt to rugged railroad standards. 


& Signal representative is prepared to discuss all details 
Call him, or write today. 











“Proneews in Push-Cutton Science” 
UNION SWITCH &€ SIGNAL 


DIVISION OF WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY —— 


SWISSVALE, PENNSYLVANTA 
PITTSBURGH....CHICAGO.. SAN FRANCISCO 
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Pact provides ‘featherbed’ study 


A 15-member commission will be appointed by President Eis- 
enhower to study the work-rules dispute. The commission 
will have five management, five labor and five “public” mem- 
bers. 


Cover Story—How ‘new’ N&W builds for the future 
The secret is careful advance planning followed by skillful 
execution of the plans. Management utilizes the best fea- 
tures of the “old” N&W and the Virginian to provide better 
and more flexible service. 


Cover Story—Erie-Lackawanna merger is consummated 
The new road’s management is headed by Harry W. Von 
Willer as chairman, president and chief executive officer; 
by Perry M. Shoemaker as vice chairman and chief adminis- 
trative officer; and by M. G. McInnes as executive vice 
president. 


Shippers Boards support and criticize the railroads 
Railroad efforts to extend their truck operations and other- 
wise diversify their services were strongly backed at the 
annual meeting of the NASAB. The shippers also urged im- 
provement in existing railroad services and objected to forth- 
coming cuts in the AAR’s shipper-oriented activities. 


Great Northern relocates part of branch line 
The project was necessitated by construction of the Rocky 
Reach dam in Washington. At the dam, where the water 
level will be raised nearly 100 ft, the track grade has been 
raised 66 ft. 


Employee magazines appraised 
At the 38th annual conference of American Railway Maga- 
zine Editors’ Association, railway editors heard industry 
leaders describe their main role as gaining “the understand- 
ing and loyalty” of rail employees. 


Purchase of M&StL approved 


Slightly more than five months after filing an application to 
purchase the M&StL, C&NW has a green light from the ICC. 


The Action Page—Technology advances, economics lags ....p.38 
Americans have a genius for putting technological progress 
to practical use. But we display no such mastery over the 
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is the better spring 5 to 17 


All double heat-treated 
springs taken at random 
from production stock 
failed after average 
of 371,500 cycles 


The ASF testing machine gives a 100% reliable answer 


based on actual side-by-side performance e 


such complete confidence that the ASF 

Springs will outlast and outperform others by 

» to 1? The answer: both have been simultane- 

tested to destruction under identical conditions on the 

\F Spring Testing Machine shown on the right. No guess- 

work, no computing, no long-drawn-out period of placing 

trial springs ‘“‘on the line’ for evaluation. Actual side-by- 
side comparison tells the story with accuracy. 


This machine—the only one of its kind—tests 8 springs 
at a time, all receiving exactly the same loading every cycle. 
It was used extensively in refining the ASF Extended Life 
process and many others. This is a practical way to get ac- 
curate data on spring fatigue comparisons in days instead of AMERICAN STEEL 
weeks, and ASF spring users get the benefits that much ear- 
lier. This and other exclusive ASF quality controls maintain FOUN DRIES 
proved superiority that makes ASF springs your best buy. , HAMMOND DIVISION 

Hammond, Indiana 

SALES AGENTS FOR ASF SPRINGS 


Otto Bussenius & Co., Chicago, Ill. +» The Walton R. Collins Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. +* Harry E. Connors, St. Paul, Minn. + Delano & Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Mells Ca Supply Co., Inc., San Francisco, Cal. +» Meuntain Region Supply Company, Omaha, Nebr. + Progress Railway Supplies, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 








Week ata 


Glance 


Current Statistics 


Operating revenues 
8 mos., 1960 ...$6,456,321,942 
8 mos., 1959 6,621,274,503 
Operating expenses 
8 mos, 1960 
8 mos., 1959 
Taxes 
8 mos., 1960 701,702,920 
8 mos., 1959 711,116,463 
Net railway operating incon 
8 mos., 1960 398,660,085 
8 mos., 1959 
Net income estimated 
8 mos., 1960 
8 mos., 1959 
Carloading revenue freight 
40 wks., 1960 
40 wks 1959 
Freight cors cn order 
Sept. 1, 1960 
Sept. 1, 1959 
Freight cars delivered 
8 mos 1960 
8 mos, 1959 


5,115,202,623 
5,191,899,748 
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proven principles of successful economic and political be- 
havior. Our understanding of those principles does not even 
equal that of our fathers and grandfathers. 


Short and Significant 





Union tactics compelled the LIRR. . . 


to purchase a strike-insurance policy, the railroad charged 
last week. In a brief replying to the BRT’s suit against the 
LIRR and other roads in the strike-insurance pool (RA, Sept. 
12, p.65), the Long Island said that, in the past, the BRT had 
used a “carefully contrived” series of strikes, slowdowns and 
other work stoppages to win increases in wage and fringe 
benefits. While these were in violation of the Railway Labor 
Act, the LIRR contended, it had been forced to submit to the 
demands because of its inability to withstand the loss of 
revenue due to interruption of service. Therefore, the rail- 
road claimed, purchase of the strike-insurance policy was 
“reasonably necessary to assure it the resources required to 
enable it to bargain collectively with local union organiz- 
ation.” 


EJ&E reached a compromise wage agreement 
with the BRT late last week and averted a threatened walk- 
out of operating employees seeking to better the pattern set- 
tlement agreed to earlier this year. The compromise calls for 
an increase in rates of pay, an insurance and health and wel- 
fare plan, and improved vacation and holiday pay benefits. 


“A close vote” is predicted .. . 


by SUNA President N. P. Speirs in rank and file balloting to 
accept or reject a proposed wage agreement. Final returns 
are due at SUNA headquarters October 26. The switchmen 
are also waiting for a federal court ruling on the validity of 
the membership ratification provision of their constitution. 


A complete transportation service . . . 


in a much wider territory should result from the projected 
N&W-NKP merger, Norfolk & Western President Stuart 
T. Saunders told the Virginia World Trade Conference. The 
merger, he said, “would put us in a position to make rates 
and establish service to leading producing and marketing 
points in the rapidly growing Nickel Plate area without 
having to go through connecting railroads.” Mr. Saunders 
added that merger details are nearing completion so that an 
application can be filed with the ICC “in the reasonably 
near future.” 





MOTORMEN 
ARM UP TOIT 
QUICK! 


the ultra-compact, economical, new 
VAPOR MODU-LECTRIC CAB HEATER 


»,500 BTU per hour. 
ts are widely used to give complete heating 
n RDC cars, Diesel switchers, suburban cars, 
s, pilot houses—even cranes. 
ns a cab so well, so quickly—delivers 
r hour—warms up to full efficiency in a matter 
form, adjustable warmth (operates at 
pacity at the flick of a switch! ) It’s versatile 
tive windshield defroster in winter, triples 


nm summer. 


write for Bulletin No. 493 


ta 


Vapor Heating Corporation 
80 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Pact Provides Featherbed Study 


> The Story at a Glance: Railroad 
management and five brotherhoods 
representing operating employees agreed 
last week to submit the so-called 
“featherbedding” dispute to a 15-mem- 
ber commission appointed by President 
Eisenhower. The President will appoint 
five nominees of management, five 
nominees of the brotherhoods and five 
“public” members. 

Labor 


manageme! eement on a 


study 


work-rules 


ssion, an 


nounced by Secret ibor James 
P. Mitchell 
held 


erhoods ing ( the as 


came meetings he 


with rey ntat yf the broth 
regional 
conference c¢ secretary 
called the nonumental 


step forward basic iIn- 
dustries in indicat naturl In 
labor-mart 

unparallele 


Finding the P lential 


mission Will OL OC | no! 


com 
will 
they pre uae en oard pro 
ceedings on the s sues Those 
eflect con- 
the pact 
emphasize the of the 


parties that 


phases 

cessions 
does 
' 


proceed the Presi- 


dential commission considered 


f 


and accepted as mediation 
and 
vided by 


Labor Act 


In a showdown o 


emergency boa cedures pro- 


Section 5 f the Railway 
natter, how- 
would 
which 

con- 
“none” 
pursuant to it 
waiver Of any 
the parties there- 
that 
roceeding could 
result from a controversy arising out of 
the Presidential commission’s findings, 
but he considers that outcome unlikely. 

The report of the Presidential com- 
mission will not be due until December 
1. 1961 three years after AAR 
President Daniel P. Loomis announced 
the railroads’ determination to end 
“featherbedding,” whic he was 


ever, this expressio1 itent 


give way to anothe vision 
states specifically tl 
tained in the agreement and 
of the proceedings held 
“shall be construed 

legal right or rights of 
to.” Secretary Mitche 
an emergency board 


nothing” 


conceded 


nearly 


said, 
That an- 
bruary 1959 
Association 
Formal 
imple- 


costing $500 million 

nouncement came in a Fé 
speech before the National 
of Shippers’ Advisory Boards 
demands for rules changes to 
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ment the filed by the 
railroads on Nov 

The commission will have about 11 
months to do its work. The agreement 
provides that it shall commence its 
proceedings between Jan. 1 and Jan. 15, 
1961. As to the Dec. 1, 1961, date for 
the report, there is a provision for an 
extension, “not to exceed 90 days,” if 
requested by a majority of the com- 
mission. 

The commission is 
agreement to “proceed in general con- 
formity with the recommendations of 
Emergency Board No. 109,” but the 
report of that emergency board “shall 
have no binding effect upon the com- 
mission in making 
ommendations.” 

Emergency Board No. 109 
1955 board which reported on the so- 
Conductors Graduated Rates 
Suggesting that there was “im- 


program were 


2, 1959. 


directed by the 


» findings and rec- 
Was a 


called 
Case 
modernization of 
the op wage structure, the board 
“The fact that the railroad wage 
structure, fol 
tions, has 


perative need” fo! 
also 
said: 
classifica- 
no comprehensive 
review for more than 
systematic study for 


alone suggests that it 


rate operating 
received 
30 years, and no 
ilmost 20 years, 


may well be ob- 





Ahead of the 


“Reports of a possible break in 
the work rules dispute were quietly 
circulated in the industry last week, 
following separate meetings of 
brotherhood chiefs and a group of 
railroad officers with Secretary of 
Labor Mitchell. 

“Meetings so far are described as 
‘exploratory,’ but the apparent goal 
is to find some compromise way 
of handling the issue to minimize 
chances of a future deadlock.” 
—Railway Age, Aug. 29, page 9 

“If management and labor agree 
to creation of a study commission 
—and it’s expected that they will— 
the action will put actual rules 
revision off for at least a year, per- 
haps longer. All indications point to 
a comprehensive, searching, pene- 
trating study of railroad work rules 
—not, by any means, a once-over- 
lightly review.” 


News 


Railway Age, Sept. 12, page 9 











solete and ill-designed for a modern 
railroad system.” 

As to what the Presidential commis- 
sion may recommend, the agreement 
says it “may recommend that any pro- 
posal or implementing proposal or any 
part of any such proposal should be 
rejected in whole or in part or accepted 
in whole or in part, or should be ac- 
cepted as amended or revised by the 
commission, as it finds under the evi- 
dence to be justified.” 

The parties agree to extend “full co- 
operation” to the commission which is 
also authorized “to use its best efforts, 
by mediation, to bring about an amica- 
ble settlement and agreement between 
the parties with respect to any issue 
concerning which the evidence has been 
heard.” The expression of intent to have 
the commission proceedings in lieu of 
emergency board proceedings is fol- 
lowed by this statement: 

“National conferences 
parties under the Railway Labor Act 
shall be resumed and expedited, pro- 
vided no settlement is sooner reached, 
immediately following the report of the 
commission. In the event the National 
Mediation Board shall proffer its serv- 
ices, or the board’s services be invoked, 
the parties will jointly request the board 
to expedite mediation and as prompt- 
ly as feasible terminate the board’s 
services under the act.” 

Members of the commission will be 
compensated by the parties nominating 
them, the government paying the sala- 
ries of the five “public” members. Sec- 
retary Mitchell said President Eisen- 
hower would create the commission by 
executive order. 


between the 


(The five brotherhood representatives 
on the commission, it’s understood, 
will be A. F. Zimmerman, assistant 
grand chief engineer, BLE; S. C. Phil- 
lips, assistant president, BLF&E; H. F. 
Sites, vice president, BRT; S. W. Hol- 
liday, vice president, ORC&B; and J. 
W. Fallon, vice president, SUNA.) 

Thus the controversy goes to a Pres- 
idential commission, as AAR President 
Loomis proposed in his February 1959 
speech. The brotherhoods then opposed 
the proposal, and the President advised 
that he was not disposed to do any- 
thing while the rules cases and accom- 
panying wage proceedings were being 
progressed through normal Railway 
Labor Act procedures. It was after the 
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PESSEMER, ALABAMA 


raftsmen do their best work, 
1, efficient equipment. 
roducts and progressive ideas. 
to produce freight cars built for 
hallenge of the 60s. 






















1. Top quality products. Standard 
Ojl lubricants were used on the first 
railroad diesel powered equipment. 
Standard’s multi-million dollar re- 
search program assures developing 
of improved petroleum products as 
they are needed. 


2. Regard for customer needs. 
Standard recognizes its responsibil- 
ity to serve railroads. Standard 
attends to the needs of railroad cus- 
tomers in all weather and in times 
when supplies are tight as well as 
when they are plentiful. 


Watch 


for these 
5 benefits 


when you buy 


STANDARD OIL 
Diesel Fuels 


and 


3. Excellent distribution facilities. 
Standard has five refineries and 
many bulk stations strategically lo- 
cated throughout the 15 Midwest 
and Rocky Mountain states. These 
plus a network of distribution facil- 
ities make it possible to get fast 
delivery on petroleum products. 


4. Technical service. Men who de- 
vote all of their time to serving rail- 
road customers staff Standard’s 
Railway Sales Department. These 
men are trained in engineering. 
They have years of field experience 
to qualify them for this work. In 
addition, these specialists act as the 
liaison between railroad customers 
and the marketing, supply, trans- 
portation, research and manufac- 
turing departments of Standard. 
Their knowledge of railroading 
equips them to interpret railroad 
*supply and operating problems to 
Standard’s management. 


Lubricants 


5. Expediting staff. A force of trained 
men expedite shipments to railroad 
customers, make sure shipments 
are delivered on time when needed. 


May we serve you! Write or call 
Railway Sales Department, Standard 
Oil Company (Indiana), 910 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 80. Ill. 






DARD 


You expect more from STANDARD 
and you get it! 
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220) 
MILLION 
MILES 
WITH 
NO LOSS 
CLAIMS 


Recently, Airslide car users were polled and asked to 
supply statistics. A majority have replied and the figures 
speak for themselves. Since 1954, Airslide cars have 
logged over 220,000,000 miles with no loss claims due 

to the cars. 

Of the Airslide car fleet, approximately 3,000 cars are in 
flour service. Here, sanitation is a ‘must’. Over 
170,000,000 CWT of flour have been hauled in these cars 
with no loss claims. 

That provides a Ict of food for thought. If you ship 

any powdered or granular product, call on us. 

it pays to plan with General American. 


Airslide® & Dry-Flo® Car Division 


GENERAL AMERICAN 
TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


AIRSLIDE 135 South LaSalle Street « Chicago 3, Illinois 
SGENERAL] Offices in principal cities 


W 





MERGER of 


& Western (left) and the Vir- 
a single railroad which will be 
more flexible than the sum of 


its components. The two roads closely parallel each other 
for more than 300 miles; are adjacent at many points, as 
they are here along the New River west of Ripplehead, Va. 


How N&W Builds for the Future 


®> The Story at a Glance: One and 
one don’t always make two. In railroad 
mergers, they may add up to three. 

rhat certainly appears to be the case 
with the Norfolk & Western, 
careful advance planning and 
subsequent skillful execution of those 

producing a railroad which 

stronger efficient and 
more flexible than the sum of its com- 
—the “old” N&W and the 
Virginian, 

Here is the story of how the merger 
is being accomplished; and of what the 
merger means to carrier and shippers 
alike 


“new” 


where 


plans are 
will be more 
ponents 


forme: 


Norfolk & 
in were two 
On the fol- 
the “new” 
Oct. 19, 1959, 
controlling 
tilized the best 


features of each to develop a single 
railroad which will be stronger, more 
efficient and more economical than the 
sum of its components and one which 
will provide better and more flexible 
service to shippers. 

Thanks to the physical proximity of 
the two lines; their high standards of 
construction and maintenance; and their 
mutual reliance on coal as a major 
traffic source, the over-all problems 
involved in putting them together were, 
perhaps, relatively simple compared to 
those which may be encountered in 
consummating other approved or pend- 
ng merger proposals. The N&W-Vgn 
problems were, nevertheless, compli- 
cated enough so their successful solu- 
tion represents an interesting case study 
in application of railroad managerial 
skill, and offers some useful pointers for 
application in other railroad consolida- 
tions. 

The pre-merger N&W operated 2,138 
miles of line from Norfolk, Va., through 


Petersburg, Lynchburg and Roanoke to 
Columbus, Ohio, and Cincinnati, with 
major branches to Hagerstown, Md., 
Durham and Winston-Salem, N.C., and 
Bristol, Va., plus a network of coal- 
collecting branches in southwestern Vir- 
ginia, western West Virgina and eastern 
Kentucky. 

From Norfolk to Columbus the main 
line double tracked throughout, 
though at a few locations the second 
track was provided by two single-track 
lines. Train operation, recently diesel- 
ized, was governed generally by auto- 
matic block signals and/or centralized 
traffic control. About 67% of all freight 
revenues were derived from coal and 
coke, which moved both east and west 
from the mining areas. 

The pre-merger Virginian, with 608 
route-miles, operated a_ single-track 
main line from Norfolk west through 
Roanoke to the coal fields of West Vir- 
ginia, where it, too, had a network of 
branches serving mines north and east 


Was 
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of those reached by the N&W. Trains, 
governed by manual block signals, were 
hauled by electric locomotives between 
Roanoke and Elmore, W 1.; by die- 
sels elsewhere. More than 86% of the 
Virginian’s revenue 1958 came from 
coal and coke traffic. About three- 
fourths of this moved east to Norfolk, 
with about one-fourth being delivered 
to the N&W or the Chesapeake & Ohio 
at Gilbert, W. Va., and the New York 
Central at Deepwater Bridge, for west- 
movement 

From Norfolk to Bluefield, W. Va.. 
353 miles on the N&W, and to nearby 
Princeton, W. Va., 340 miles from Nor- 
tolk on the Virginian, the 


roughly parallel each other 


ward 


lines 
They cross 


two 


several times. It is, cé 
general area that the 


the merger are be 


equently, in this 
icipal effects of 

and its prin- 
There have been 
few changes on either line west of Blue- 
field 

Between 


cipal benefits obtain 


ind Princeton 

Norfolk Bluefield-Prin- 
railroa oss the Alleg- 
Roanoke and 
east of that 
grades 


empty 


ceton, both 
heny mountains 

the Blue Ridge n 
city. Westbound uling 


against merchandis id coal 
trains are very s tly heavier on the 
N&W. Eastbound Virginian 

} 


nas a definite adv It 


line 


crosses the 
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Alleghenies on a 0.6% grade, the Blue 
Ridge on a 0.2% grade, compared with 
grades of 1% and 1.2%, respectively, 
for the N&W. 

Since loaded traffic, especially coal, 
is predominantly eastbound, use of the 
Virginian line west of Roanoke allows 
the N&W to increase train tonnage by 
approximately 50% with no increase in 
power. Two trains, in other words, do 
work which formerly required three. 
East of Roanoke, over the Blue Ridge, 
where the grade differential is even 
greater, the N&W formerly used eight 
diesel units for 140 cars; now, on the 
old Virginian line, it can handle 200 
cars with only three power units. West- 
bound trains can be handled over either 
line, because the difference in grades is 
slight. 


Flexibility Required Changes 


“We intend,” says N&W Vice Presi- 
dent and General Manager H. C. 
Wyatt, “to use the main line of the 
former Virginian primarily as a one-way 
eastbound artery.” 

To achieve the essential flexibility of 
having both lines available for use in 
either direction, the N&W has made a 
number of physical changes 

@ it has installed 


new connections 


(in addition to those previously exist- 
ing) at Kellysville, W. Va., 18 miles 
east of Bluefield; at Sites Crossing and 
Vinton, just west and east of Roanoke, 
respectively; and at Virso, nine miles 
east of Abilene, Va. 

@ It has lengthened nine passing 
sidings on the Virginian (and built one 
new one), at Celco, Whitethorne, Fagg 
and Kumis, west of Roanoke; and at 
Goodview, Huddleston, Altavista, Sene- 
ca, Brookneal and Phenix, east of Roa- 
noke. Each of the 10 sidings will ac- 
commodate 200-car trains, plus loco- 
motives and caboose. 

@ It is installing two-directional 
centralized traffic control, with color- 
position-light signals, on the Virginian 
from Abilene to Kellysville, 183 miles. 

@ With the former Virginian line 
thus available, it plans eventually to re- 
tire about 96 miles of second (or third) 
track on its own main line. The line 
thus affected will have two-directional 
CTC with CPL signals, and 200-car 
passing sidings. Space formerly oc- 
cupied by the retired track will become 
available as a roadway for off-track 
maintenance equipment (One N&W 
man points out that, witb 
both lines equipped for two-way 
operation, either one could be taken 
temporarily out of service and traffic 


also 


KEY CONNECTION at Kelleys- 
ville, W. V., permits N&W tonnage 
trains eastbound from Bluefield to 
benefit from the former Virginian’s 
better grade over the Allegheny 
mountains. The 2,270-ft link was 
opened July 1. 


4SITES CROSSING connection, in 
use since May 4, enables time 
freight and commercial coal trains 
to operate between former Vir- 
ginian line and N&W’s Roanoke 
yard. Connection is 3,400 ft long. 
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At Norfolk tidewater coal is be- 


“We are in the process of working out final details 
for the merger of the [N&W and the Nickel Plate | 
and we hope to be in a position to file an applica- 
tion with the ICC in the reasonably near future.” 

~—Stuart T. Saunders, N&W president 





ing dumped over N&W piers at Lam- 
bert’s Point, which has several advan- 
tages: 

® For the railroad, concentration of 
work at two piers supported by a sin- 
gle yard means more efficient and more 
economical operation than using four 
piers and two yards. 

@ For shippers, it means: 

a) Less breakage on certain types of 
coal by handling over the N&W piers 
(one of which is low-level) instead of 
over the Virginian piers, which were 
both high-level; 

b) Chance to fill a vessel quickly at 
one point with coal from either N&W 
or Virginian mines, without incurring 
time and cost of moving the ship from 
one set of piers to the other; and 

c) Opportunity to have coal of dif- 
rent grades from both fields “ready- 
mixed” as it is dumped into vessel 
holds. 

Shutting down of the Virginian’s 
piers at Sewell’s Point also releases for 
future industrial development some 265 
acres of rail-served, deep-water-front 
property. 


Repair Facilities Consolidated 


Car and locomotive repairs are, gen- 
erally speaking, being consolidated at 
the N&W’s Roanoke shops, which are 
well equipped and have adequate ca- 
pacity to handle such work for the en- 
larged system. 

To put these physical and operating 
changes into effect required relatively 
few organizational changes. That part 


TRAFFIC CONTROL is being installed > 


on 183 miles of the former Virginian, 
from Abilene, Va., to Kellysville, W.Va., 
at a cost of more than $2,225,000. This 
picture, at Altavista, shows eastbound 
cantilever signal in the foreground; 
westbound bracket signal in the back- 
ground. 


of the Virginian west of Kellysville, 
including all its mumerous mine 
branches, has been set up as a separate 
division—the New River division—of 
the N&W. 

East of 
former Virginian 
dated with the 
Roanoke Terminal 
sions of the N&W. 

Some problems were encountered, of 
course, in training road crews of one 
railroad to operate over the other, espe- 
cially since there were important differ- 
ences in train rules on the two roads. 
The N&W, for example, had engineers 
accustomed to automatic block signals 
but who had never operated under the 
manual block system in force on the 
Virginian. 

There were problems, with 
“middle-management” personnel; and 
in welding together the seniority rosters 
of the two lines. Both situations were 
complicated by some differences in un- 
ion representation. By careful pre- 
planning, however, the N&W succeeded 
in getting good cooperation from union 
representatives. Between them, they 
established a procedure for settling any 
personnel difficulties which might arise, 
and within the framework of that proce- 
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Sales Forces Were United 


*re-planning paid n consol 
dation of both gen 1 coal traffic 
sales forces. As of | August, all Vir- 
ginian traffic office had been can- 
celled and the off closed and com 
bined with those of N&W About 
20% of the Virginia + traffic em- 
ployees took the opt i severance 
pay. The others hav ilready been 


absorbed into the N&W organization 
“It’s been done large 


ough normal 
attrition,” says N&W 7 


ffic Vice Presi- 


dent R. N. Woodall—but the process 
was substantially sp p by careful 
idvance pl inning M Woodall also 

















points out that the severance pay op- 
tion “was expensive, this year,” but 
adds that it represents a non-recurring 
cost. 

Top management combination pre- 
sented no problems, as a number of 
Virginian executives were at retirement 
age. In general, duties of ranking N&W 
officers were simply extended to encom- 
pass the added responsibilities of op- 
erating a larger railroad. 

The “new” N&W presently 
about 70% of its 
tonnage, from 


atiio to, or 


derives 
of its 
Reduction of that 
50%, through at- 
general traffic, is a 
President Stuart T. 


revenue, 75% 
coal 
toward, 
traction of more 
major objective of 
Saunders. 

To that end, the industrial develop- 
ment department has been reorganized, 
ind the development counseling firm of 
Fantus Area Research has been retained 
to make what may be the most compre- 
hensive study ever undertaken of the 


industrial possibilities of a railroad’s 
territory. That study is now well under 
way. 

Traffic diversification is also a 


major reason for the N&W’s interest in 
a possible merger with the Nickel Plate. 
“That,” says Mr. Saunders,” would just 


about meet our 50-50 objective.” 
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NINE PASSING 
former Virginian were lengthened, and 


SIDINGS along the 


one new one built, to accommodate 
200-car trains. The one shown here, at 


Kumis, was extended, westward, by 
2,938 ft. Virginian electrification may 
or may not be retained. 

a 2 


Rising railroad operating costs demand... a r 


’ 


Railroad management, exploring avenues to lower operating c¢ 


and adequate profits, is forced by limited capital to choose those wh 
offer the most immediate results, the best return. One such area for h 
return is motive-power costs, and here the ALco 251 engine provides 
immediate solution. 

Five years and 200 million miles of operation have shown that 
251 can immediately lower the costs of operating a locomotive fleet. I 
the only engine that has proved savings like these: 

A 10 per cent reduction in fuel costs. Both here and overseas, the Ai 
251 has consistently lowered fuel costs by 8 to 17 per cent. The basis 
this saving is the 251’s turbocharged four-stroke cycle—inherently more ¢ 
cient than two-stroke engines. Aftercooling, advanced injection equipm 
and combustion-chamber design help the ALco 251 engine burn less fi 

In addition, the 251 has the widest tolerance for “low grade” di¢ 
fuels. This is of paramount importance to railroads that have plans 
use of these lower-cost grades. 

A 50 per cent reduction in maintenance. Railroads with five ye 
of 251 operation have scheduled power-assembly maintenance jobs e 
four years, instead of the two-year schedules for other engines. This i 
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solution: 


cates that the 251 will not need major overhaul until it is 10 or 12 years old. 
There are many reasons for this economy. Among them: chrome-plated 
liners, pistons with replaceable ring carriers and Ni-Resist top-ring inserts, 
stellite valve-seat inserts, hardened crankshafts, grooveless main bearings, 
serrated fits between caps and block. 

Apart from this reduction in periodic maintenance, the ALco 251 
has fewer requirements for daily, “turn around” maintenance than any 
other engine. 

The proven cost reductions add up to direct cash savings of $12,000 
per engine per year. This figure is dwarfed, however, by the much larger 
savings possible through reduced maintenance overhead, higher locomotive 
reliability and improved ton-mile productivity. 

Railroad management seeking an improvement in profits will find the 
Atco 251 engine to be an immediate solution, worthy of investment. 
Judged on product quality, the 251 stands far in front. 





A LC 0) ALCO PRODUCTS, INC. Product quality comes first 
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Erie-Lackawanna... 


Merger Creates New Class | RR 


The Story at a Glance: In a week of 
big merger news, one of the significant 
events was the filing last week of legal 
papers that officially merged the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western into the 
Erie. Among its first actions the merged 
road’s board appointed Erie-Lacka- 
wanna officers, headed by former Erie 
President Harry W. Willer as 
chairman, president and chief executive 
officer. 


Von 


Lackawanna 
closed official- 
On October 
first legal working day papers 
ve filed after ICC approval of 
October 


Octob 


ger became effective 
directors 
»-Lackawanna held their first 
ing, in New York. 
Von Willer, former presi- 
Railroad, was named 
rman of the 
f executive of- 


’-member board of 


number 

M. Shoe- 
chairman and 
Milton G. 
executive vice 
had held on 
new system 
where the 


two former 
stem has al- 


ready begun, Vice-Chairman Shoemak- 
er said in New York following the 
board meeting. Perhaps 10 to 15% 
of the potential savings from the mer- 
ger have already been accomplished as 
a result of earlier coordination work, 
Mr. Shoemaker pointed out. 

As soon as necessary regulatory ap- 
proval can be obtained, Mr. Shoemaker 
said, 122 miles of present double track 
DL&W mainline between Corning and 
Buffalo will be single tracked and op- 
erated as a freight line. Passenger traf- 
fic between New York and Buffalo will 
move over the present Erie route via 
Hornell. 

Combining former Erie and DL&W 
freight traffic at Buffalo will make feas- 
ible construction of a new $7,000,000 
freight yard at East Buffalo, Mr. Shoe- 
maker said. The new road will try to 
get the longest possible haul via its 
own route, Mr. Shoemaker said, but, 
he added, “we’re going to try to get 
the Buffalo business, too. We'll give 
good service via Buffalo.” 

Erie-Lackawanna will have both Plan 
I and Plan II piggyback, Mr. Shoe- 
maker stated. 

With one merger under its belt, 
where does Erie-Lackawanna stand on 
future mergers, Mr. Shoemaker was 
asked. “We think we'd better digest 
what we have before we start thinking 
of expanding,” he replied. “We'd love 
to have the D&H back in.” However, he 
said, there are no formal talks under 





way. As to the Erie-Lackawanna role 
in the overall eastern merger pattern, 
Mr. Shoemaker declared: “I don’t think 
the Eastern picture is clarified enough 
to comment.” 

In addition to officers pictured on 
these pages, those named by the Oct. 
17 meeting were: Eugene S. Root, 
comptroller (formerly Erie chief of re- 
search); Robert H. Hann, secretary 
(formerly Erie secretary); Jasper Van 
Hook, treasurer (formerly Erie treasur- 
er); L. B. Coleman, assistant vice presi- 
dent—operations & maintenance (for- 
merly DL&W general manager, Scran- 
ton); Fred Diegtel, assistant vice presi- 
dent—labor relations (formerly DL&W 
assistant vice president); R. L. Davis, 
Jr., assistant vice president & general 
counsel—law (formerly DL&W vice- 
president & general counsel); E. J. 
Dean, assistant president traffic 
(formerly Erie assistant vice president, 
traffic); C. R. Martin, assistant vice 
president, traffic (formerly Erie assist- 
ant vice president, traffic); W. W. 
Thoms, assistant vice president, staff 
(formerly Erie assistant vice president, 
staff); J. L. Barngrove, Jr., assistant 
vice president, staff (formerly DL&W 
general traffic manager); H. C. Well, 
assistant vice president, rates (former- 
ly Erie freight traffic manager); and 
D. M. Lynn, assistant vice president, 
industrial development (formerly Erie 
assistant vice president, industrial de- 
velopment). 
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Boards Support, Criticize RRs 


> The Story at a Glance: Strong 
support for, and criticism of, 
railroads emerged in about equal meas- 
ure from the 24th annual meeting of 
the National Association of Shippers 
Advisory Boards at Minneapolis, Oct. 
11-13. At it, shippers, either by action 
or implication, threw their weight be- 
hind railroad efforts to extend truck 
operations and diversify 
But they also urged the car- 
to improve the dependability of 
existing operations; and expressed “ob- 
jection to and disapproval of” budget- 
cuts in shipper-oriented 
activities of the Association of Ameri- 
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is a sales ef- 
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ld be 


fort, and when business falls off is the 
time to intensify sales efforts—not cut 
them back.” 

Additional shipper criticism was di- 
rected toward irregularities in railroad 
service, and toward “railroad car deten- 
tion” arising from “unwarranted delays 
in origin, intermediate or destination 
terminals, in interchange, or on rip 
tracks.” This led to adoption of two 
resolutions: The first urged railroads “to 
take immediate and effective steps to 
eliminate terminal delays with the ob- 
jective of establishing the regular and 
reliable service necessary to the econ- 
omy of the country.” The second re- 
solution opposed “use of car detention 
Statistics as a basis for changes in de- 
murrage charges.” 

Both resolutions stemmed from the 
report of the association’s Car Effi- 
ciency Committee, which called for: 

® Better education of all concerned 
in handling and keeping track of equip- 
ment provided for damage-free freight 
cars. 

® Development by the carriers of 
reliable statistics on the percentage of 
time loaded cars are delayed in transit, 
and especially in terminals. 

® Provision of consistent service, 
to eliminate irregularities alleged now 
to occur on repeated movements of the 
same traffic between the same points. 

® Notification to shippers of bad- 
order cars delayed 48 hours or more 
in transit. 

® Better application of cars to speci- 
fic needs of shippers. 

It was the shippers’ LCL Committee, 
headed by R. W. Buck, traffic manager, 
Stearns & Foster Co., Cincinnati, which 
presented the resolution urging “com- 
plete removal of key point restrictions 
to permit greater flexibility in use of 
trucks in substituted LCL service.” 

The same committee also won ratifi- 
cation of a proposal for a meeting be- 
tween NASAB and AAR representatives 
“to formulate a plan that will provide 
improved LCL service on a national 
basis.” In support of this resolution, 
the committee cited the facts that the 
AAR has found the proposed single- 
agency LCL plan “not now feasible”; 
and that there has been no carrier 
agreement on the Eastern railroads’ 
proposal for railroad routing of LCL; 
but that some railroads have proved 
LCL can be handled profitably. On 
this latter count, the Union Pacific, 
the Northern Pacific and the Great 
Northern were especially commended 
by the committee. 

The shippers’ Freight Loss & Dam- 


age Committee (P. G. Jefferson, gen- 
eral traffic manager, Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., Chicago, chairman) presented, 
in the wake of its “disappointing” re- 
port. a resolution calling for “further 
development of damage-preventing rail- 
road equipment,” and another asking 
shippers, carriers and container manu- 
facturers to give closer attention to the 
design, strength, general suitability and 
testing of containers. Both resolutions 
were adopted. 

The association’s Clean Car Com- 
mittee (G. W. Wright, Midwest traffic 
manager, International Salt Co., Chi- 
cago, chairman) pointed out that fail- 
ure to clean cars thoroughly on un- 
loading was costing an estimated 10 
million car-days per year. 

Diversification of railroad services 
was a major topic in the report of 
NASAB’s retiring president, Mr. Cole, 
who is general traffic manager, Georgia- 
Pacific Corp., Portland, Ore. 

“Over the years,” Mr. Cole said, “the 
movement has made 
great progress but is now facing 
perhaps its greatest challenge since 
World War II. My reference is to the 
growing demand by the shipping pub- 
lic for an integrated, coordinated trans- 
portation industry 

“Unless a complete transportation 
facility can be developed to do a better 
job than has been provided in the past, 
regulated transportation—and _partic- 
ularly the railroads—are headed for 
trouble, because the shipper will conti- 
nue to find ways and means of provid- 
ing it for himself. 

Mr. Cole suggested that the 
boards “broaden their activities to in- 
clude motor carriers, at least to the ex- 
tent they relate to railroad service.” 

L. E. Olson, chairman of the associ- 
ation’s Program and Attendance Com- 
mittee entered a strong plea for close! 
shipper-carrier cooperation through the 
advisory boards. “All those on the 
manufacturing and distributing side of 
transportation,” he “must recog- 
nize their faults and cooperate with the 
railroad industry by correcting those 
practices. This includes those receivers 
who leave cars in a dirty and hazard- 
ous condition users of transporta- 
tion who create undue car detention 
by holding railroad freight equipment 
for warehousing those who care- 
lessly stow freight, resulting in damage 
or loss. 

“The railroad industry, by the same 
token, should not criticize shippers and 
receivers for those practices, such as 
dirty cars, car detention, and others 


advisory board 


also 


said, 
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which they have 
silently condoned under the cloak of 
competition. 

“We must approach transporta- 
tion problems on the 
carrier cooperation, dignity, al- 
strong and 
insportation 
system. On the other hand, we have 
every right to expect t rail repre- 


ways looking forward 
efficient railroad freigl 


sentatives at advisory d meetings 
will freely discuss with us their indivi- 
dual company’s plans vell as prob- 
lems. The railroad industry should 
make it mandatory that their interest 


shippers, have 


attendance of traffic and 


openly or of transportation, which have an im- 
portant bearing on 
technological changes in rail transport.” 

Speaking at the association’s lunch- 
of shipper- eon on Oct. 13, 


development and 


president, Operations and Maintenance 
Department, AAR, outlined “customer 
relations on Russian 
observed them last spring. found that in their continental area, 

Russian railroads, 


railroads,” as he 


he told the U.S. 
concept of traffic 
solicitation. Industries are expected to 
forecast their car loading requirements 
with extreme accuracy. They may be 
fined up to $20 per car for shipping 
and activities be increased by ; less than the predicted amount; but 
railroads may refuse to carry freight in 


roads, on the other hand, may be fined 
if they fail to deliver freight on sched- 
ule, or if they furnish dirty cars. 

The “real significance” of Russian 
transport policy, Mr. Buford said, lies 
in “the thoroughness with which the 
Soviets have analyzed true costs of rail, 
highway and water  transport—and 


D. Buford, vice 


rail is cheapest.” 

Karl S. Wright, general traffic mana- 
ger, Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., was elected president of NASAB 
to succeed Mr. Cole. L. E. Olson, as- 
sistant director of traffic, Great Lakes 
Carbon Corp., Chicago, was moved up 
from second to first vice president; and 


ficers. excess of the forecast car requirements. R. J. Tyler, general traffic manager, 


“The boards must broaden ir ac- 


freight transportation as it concerns 


movement via rail They must never 


overlook changes in competitive forms with any of those 


Railroading 





and unload them 
time limits, and are 
subject to fines for failure to comply 
requirements. Rail- 


Shippers are also expected to load Tube Turns and Girdler divisions, 
tivities, thinking and programs to in- all cars to capacity; 
clude consideration of every facet of clean; and to load 
within established 


to unload them Chemetron Corp., Louisville, Ky., from 
secretary to second vice president. 
Frank L. O'Neill, general traffic mana- 
ger, Minnesota Mining & Manufactur- 
ing Co., St. Paul, was elected secretary. 





COLLEGE STUDENT RAILROADERS — Personnel 
Vice Presi- 

Great Northern has sent me a 
mployed temporarily on his rail- 
road during the past summer. There were 443 of them in 
all—plus an additio1 | high school seniors and 19 
teachers, a lawyer f London, England, and 6 students 
from colleges not identified by name—a grand total of 
480 temporary employees from academic precincts. 

The colleges from which the 443 students hailed totaled 
111, located in 27 of 50 states—some of them a lon 
way from GN territ One student was from Alaska, 

yrgia, and a fair sprinkling from 
the Atlantic seaboard. Most of the schools had only one 
1 the GN payroll—but the totals 
ran higher for several titutions, notably Minnesota Uni- 
versity with 81, Mont University with 22, Knoxville 
(Tenn.) College wih and Montana State and St. 
Thomas (at St. Paul) with 20 each. 


dent Clyde Pearson 


list of college studen 


g 
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from Texas, one from G 


or two of their student 


LULLABY ON AIR FREIGHT—I saw a report the other 
day of a speech by a 

he said that air freight was not 

s had hoped or expected; and 

| to emergency movements and 
rged the air carriers to go in for 


UCLA professor 
growing the way its 
that it is still largely 
package shipments. He 
“selective rate reductions” as a part of their sales tech- 
nique—this being sound practice when engaged in by 
non-rail carriers, ap} itly, but rapped as reprehensi- 
ble if railroads do it 

I hope this temperate opinion on the future of air freight 
is justified, but I'd sorry to see railroad traffic people 
put to sleep by it. | d the same kind of don’t-worry 
talk, over and over iin, about the motor truck in its 
early days. One railroad president once told me that he 


} 
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After Hours with Quen a 


wasn’t concerned about “types of transportation that come 

and go.” He thought trucks were birds of passage, like the 

interurban trolley lines had been. It’s safer to exaggerate 
competitor’s threat than to try to talk it down. 


AUTO-LESS CITIES?—tThere’s an architect and city 
planner named Victor Gruen 
who seems to be one of the leading torch-bearers for bar- 
ring autos from centers of big cities. He wants to turn 
downtown main streets into “pedestrian malls”—no vehic- 
ular traffic at all (and there are other urban planners who 
igree with him). Such cities, of course, would have to have 
greatly improved suburban and transit service by rail. 
All they have to do is to find the money—but they’ve 
found it for bridges and vehicular tunnels and superhigh- 
ways. Anyhow, it’s a municipal problem—not one for 
railroads to solve, with all the really remunerative ways 
they have for investing that kind of money. 


STEAM REFUSES TO DIE—The running of steam-pow- 
ered trains “just for the 
ride” seems to be catching on as standard practice in 
various parts of the country. I have a letter from V. Allan 
Vaughn of the Chicago Great Western at Oelwein—he is 
an officer of the National Railway Historical Society— 
telling me about an excursion operated over a part of the 
Milwaukee’s Iowa division on September 17-18. 

The train was pulled by a former Illinois Central 2-8-0, 
which is owned personally by one of the Society members. 
In addition to Hiawatha-type coaches on this run, they 
even had an old combination car, lighted by gas. Special 
watering facilities had to be set up en route. Planning the 
trip took (and got) a lot of cooperation from the railroad, 
and from the ICC staff which had to give the engine a 
special inspection. 





Columbia River will soon rise here, inundating high- 
ectly above it. Roadbed for relocated railroad is taking 
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ailroad and the paralleling highway are shown on 
ver in this view of Rocky Reach dam. 
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Dam Construction Forces GN to 


®> The Story at a Glance: Construc- 
tion of the Rocky Reach dam in the 
Columbia River has required relocation 
of a section of the Great Northern’s 
Wenatchee-Oroville branch in Wash- 
ington. The construction work, which 
included relocation of a highway and a 
town, was characterized by heavy rock 
excavation in establishing the new road- 
bed on the steep slope of the gorge. 
Another dam now in planning stage 
will require a second relocation farther 
upstream. 


distance of nearly 25 miles the 

Great Northern has had to move its 
Wenatchee-Oroville branch to higher 
the rocky walls of the 
River gorge. Reason: the 
of Rocky Reach dam, 


on on 


which will back up the waters of the 
river for about 42 miles. At the dam, 
where the water level will be boosted 
nearly 100 ft, the track grade has been 
raised 66 ft. 

The railroad line involved extends 
from a connection with the main line 
of the Cascade division at Wenatchee, 
Wash., in a generally northerly direc- 
tion through Oroville to Keremeos in 
British Columbia. The territory served 
is described by the railroad as the prin- 
cipal apple-growing center of the Unit- 
ed States and Canada. From late Sep- 
tember until June, thousands of apple- 
carrying reefers are moved down the 
line to Wenatchee. 

Rocky Reach dam is a project of the 
Chelan County Public Utilities District 
No. 1. Estimated to cost $273 million, 


it was started several years ago. By 
1958, the concrete mass of the dam 
began to rise above the foundation 
level. In June of that year the first step 
in relocating the railroad was undertak- 
en by the construction of a 6,800-ft 
shoo-fly in the vicinity of the damsite. 

The railroad relocation, now in op- 
eration, begins near Milepost 5.5 and 
extends to Milepost 30. However, cer- 
tain items of work, including riprap- 
ping the roadbed slopes at critical points 
upstream from the dam and the final 
raising of the grade northerly from the 
end of the relocation, remain to be 
done. The latter work, which will ex- 
tend to Milepost 50, is expected to be 
completed in December. 

In addition to the railroad relocation, 
the project required raising a highway 
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Relocate Portion of Branch Line 
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about 12 miles 
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estimated at $33 m 


Roadbeds Cut from Gorge Wall 


and the 
was necessary to cut road- 
the steep and rocky wall 
This required the excava- 
almost 8 million cubic yards 
than $9 mil- 
one railroad 
idded another 
cost of con- 
tacked on 


To relocate the vad 
highway it 
beds out of 
of the gorge 
tion ol 
of rock at a cost of more 
lion. Two major bridges 
and the other highw i 
million 
structing the new t 
an additional $14% mill 


dollars, and 
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With both railroad and highway 
traffic to be kept moving, it was nec- 
cessary at one time for both types of 
traffic to share a single-track railroad 
tunnel 700 ft long. For more than a 
year, traffic lights controlled one-way 
alternating highway traffic through the 
tunnel—and blocked all automotive 
traffic when trains. approached. This 
tunnel, formerly 30 ft above the pre- 
vious high-water mark, will be well 
below the surface when the water 
reaches its final level behind the dam. 

The railroad bridge, a_ three-span 
deck-plate girder structure, has the dis- 
tinction of possessing the longest girder 
spans on the GN system. The center 
span is 102 ft long and the flanking 
spans are 101 ft long. This structure 
spans the Entiat River at a point where 


the stream will form a bay of the lake 
that will rise behind the dam. After 
the water has reached its final level 
there will still be sufficient clearance 
under the bridge for the safe passage of 
pleasure boats. 

Prime contractor for the relocation 
work was Stone & Webster Engineer- 
ing Corporation. The grading was sub- 
let to several earthmoving companies, 
while the work of laying the tracks was 
subcontracted to the railroad. 

Even before the Rocky Reach re- 
location has been finally completed, 
the prospect looms of another relocation 
farther upstream. Now in the planning 
stage is a dam near Azwell, a station 
on the Wenatchee-Oroville branch al- 
most 20 miles beyond the northern- 
most point of the Rocky Reach project. 
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ews 


assistant division freight agent, Elizabeth, 
N. J., named industrial agent to assist Mr. 
Hamlin. Edword M. Hoare, appointed general 
agent, Wharton & Northern, Wharton, N. J., 
succeeding John J. Regan, who replaces Mr. 
Desmond. 


MILITARY TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT AGENCY.— 
Forest V. Ream, rate analyst, Freight Divi- 
sion, Washington, D. C., has retired after 
more than half a century in transportation 
service. 


MISSOURI PACIFIC.—Effective Nov. 1, §. O. 
Selder, district manager perishable freight, 
Los Angeles, appointed general agent there, 
to succeed Charles R. Smith, retiring. John 
D. Tompkins named to replace Mr. Selder. 
John Chovan appointed general agent, New 
York, succeeding George J. Schmidt, named 
assistant trafic manager there. Earl H. Craw- 
ford named general agent, Columbia, S. C. 


MONON.—Charles C. Dawes, vice 
elected executive vice president. 


president, 


NEW HAVEN.—William H. Beebe, director of 
audits and methods, appointed assistant to 
comptroller, New Haven, Conn., with juris- 
diction over general accounting, Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal accounting and audits and 
methods. Carl W. Weingartner, general ac- 
countant, retired Oct. 15. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL.—Charles R. Drake, as- 
sistant manager of industrial development, 
New York, appointed assistant to director 
of Flexi-Van sales and service. 


READING.—Edward 8B. Sonnheim, assistant 
resident engineer, Philadelphia, Pa., ap- 
pointed resident engineer there, succeeding 
the late Kingsley W. Ebert. Robert W. Wyatt 
succeeds Mr. Sonnheim. 


WESTERN PACIFIC.—John W. Burkhard, 
assistant to the vice president—marketing, 
promoted to assistant to sales manager 
trailer on flat car service, San Francisco. 


OBITUARY 

Leo Oliver Grashoff, vice president, comp- 

troller and secretary, Chicago Great Western, 
Oelwein, Iowa, died Oct. 7. 


staff 


Supply Trade 


H. L. Smith, Jr., has been named assistant 
chief engineer of Electro-Motive Division, 


General Motors, with responsibility for end 
product design, including locomotive design, 
export and production drafting groups. Mr. 
Smith was formerly locomotive section engi- 
neer. 


William T. Goodall has joined the Rail- 
road department, J. B. Ford Division, Wyan- 
dotte Chemicals Corp. as a special repre- 
sentative—railroads, at St. Louis, Mo. 


Shirl A. Thompson has been appointed 
assistant to the president of Sperry Products 
Co., division of Howe Sound Co. He will 
work in the promotion of new products 
developed by Sperry for the railroad in- 
dustry. 


John S$. Gallagher, transportation consult- 
ant, has joined the staff of Planning Research 
Corp., West Los Angeles, Calif.. as a senior 
associate in the Economic Research Division. 


North American Car Corp. will move its 
general offices from 231 S. LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, to the Mutual Trust Life Insurance 
Company Building, 77 5S. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, about Jan. 1, 1961. 


George B. Robbins appointed general man- 
ager of the new electronics division of 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., West Hartford, Conn. 


T-Z Railway Equipment Co. has appointed 
John F. McMullen, Cleveland, to represent 
the company in Cleveland and surrounding 
areas. 


Robert L. Carmichael has been named New 
York district sales manager, Railroad Prod- 
ucts Division, American Brake Shoe Co. Mr. 
Carmichael was formerly Railroad Products’ 


district sales manager at Houston, Tex. 


S. C. Stafford has been elected chairman 
of the board of the Adams & Westlake Co., 
Elkhart, Ind. George O. Peckham, vice presi- 
dent, has been elected president, succeeding 
Mr. Stafford. Marion B. Shelly has been 
named vice president. Rudolph C. Hasse be- 
comes secretary and treasurer, 


Ward Indus- 
Idaho Mary- 
Angeles has 
the board 
companies. Idaho 
acquired all rights in 
States to the “Liquefreeze” 


the 
and 


An agreement to merge 
tries Corp. of New York 
land Industries, Inc., of Los 
been approved in principle by 
of directors of the two 
Maryland recently 
the United 


process. 


Alfred E. Jones has been appointed assist- 
ant director of procurement of Koppers Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. Jones 
manager of the Plastics, 
Dyestuffs Sections. 


formerly 
ind Chemicals and 


was 


Dividends Declared 


AKRON, CANTON & YOUNGSTOWN 
40¢, quarterly, paid Oct 
Oct. 1 


common 
15 to holders of record 


ALABAMA GREAT SOUTHERN.—common, $4 
semiannual; 6% participating preferred, $4, semi 
annual, both payable Dec. 23 to holders of record 
Dec. 2. 


ALGOMA CENTRAL & HUDSON BAY.—25¢, 
quarterly; 6% preferred, 75¢, quarterly, both pay 
able Dec. 1 to holders of record Nov. 


ERIE.—stock dividend, one-quarter additional 
share of common stock for each share held, pay 
able to holders of record Oct. 17. 


LAKE SUPERIOR & 
paid Sept. 15 to 


MAHONING COAL.—S$10, 
1 to holders of record Sept 


MISSOURI PACIFIC.—Closs A, 
paid Oct. 1 to holders of 


ISHPEMING.—40¢, quarterly, 
holders of record Sept. 1 


paid Oct. 


increased, 
6 


60¢, 
record Sept. 


MOBILE & BIRMINGHAM.—4% 
semiannual, payable Jan. 3, 1961, 
record Dec 


quarterly, 


preferred, $2, 
to holders of 
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MARKET OUTLOOK «2 glance 


Carloadings Rise 1.1% 
Above Previous Week’s 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended Oct. 15 t ed 653,145 
cars, the Associatio1 f American 
Railroads announced Oct. 20. This 
Was an increase ol irs, OI 
1.1%, compared witl previous 
week ended Oct. 15 653,145 
12.7%, compared with the corre- 
sponding week last id a de- 
crease of 43,258 cars 6.2 , com- 
pared with the equivalent 1958 week. 

Loadings of revenue { ht for the 
week ended Oct. 8 t ed 91,778 
cars; the summary ed by the 


Service Divisio AAR, follows 


Central Weste 
Southwester 


Total Westerr 
Districts 


Total 


12,820 
21,688 
939 
39,388 
3,706 
774) 
513 
521 
625 
380 


760 
666,223 


23,057,939 


PIGGYBACK CARLOADINGS. 
»y back ; for the 

865 cars 

the corre 
lings for 
426,824 


for the 


IN CANADA, ngs for the 
nine-day yd ended Sept. 30 totaled 
th 78,650 

period 


ee 
bureau of 


1,053,649 


051,715 
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New Equipment 


FREIGHT-TRAIN CARS 

& North American Car.—Ordered seven 70-ton flats from General 
American for mid-November delivery. They will be converted to mul- 
ti-level auto carriers by the addition of Whitehead & Kales auto 
racks. 
FOREIGN 

& Sudan.—Has invited bids for supply of 752 railroad cars: 580 
steel flat cars of nine-ton capacity; three steel and aluminum box cars 
of nine-ton capacity; 120 all-steel box cars of nine-ton capacity; six 
2,000-gallon water tank cars; 15 2,000-gallon oil tank cars; 28 
cabooses. Bids should reach the assistant general manager (supplies), 
the Sudan Gezira Board, Barakat, Sudan, by 12 noon, Nov. 1. Prices 
should be in pounds sterling F.O.B. and C.1.F. Port Sudan. 


SPECIAL 

& United States Air Force.—Will acquire two prototype power 
generating cars for the Air Force Minuteman intercontinental ballistic 
missile trains. American Car and Foundry Division of ACF Industries 
will design, develop and manufacture the cars under contract with 
Boeing Airplane Co., which will install diesel generators and other 
equipment. The cars, which will weigh approximately 282,000 Ib 
apiece, will be similar in appearance to baggage cars. The first car will 
be delivered in April 1961. 


®& Western Fruit Express—Has bought 10 refrigerated semi- 
trailers manufactured by Brown Trailer division of Clark Equipment 
Co. through American Car and Foundry division of ACF Industries. 
The trailers, of the 40-ft mechanically refrigerated aluminum-van type, 
will be used in a pilot piggyback operation over the Great Northern’s 
routes. 


Orders and Deliveries 


& Orders Increase.—Orders were placed in August 1960 for 1,343 
new freight cars, compared with 1,306 in July. August 1959 orders 
totaled 1,753. Deliveries in August totaled 4,124, compared with 
3,893 in July, and 4,890 in August 1959. The backlog of cars on 
order and undelivered as of Sept. 1, 1960, was 23,866, compared with 
26,658 on Aug. 1 and 37,172 on Sept. 1, 1959. 


Ordered Delivered Undelivered 
Type August 1960 August 1960 Sept. 1, 1960 
Box—Plain 0 1,247 7,538 
Box—Auto 0 0 200 
Flat . 346 338 2,092 
Gondola 0 411 3,869 
Hopper 550 1,264 5,206 
Cov. Hopper 11 179 440 
Refrigerator 100 435 3,177 
Tank 218 983 
Caboose 29 121 
Other 3 240 
Total . 4,124 23,866 
Car Builders 2,315 10,688 
Railroad Shops 1,809 13,178 
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Mr. Dewhurst 
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to support 
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to talk over 
employees” 
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1, “Railway 
ceed on the 
can be no 


the problems 


are fully understood. Problems can’t 
possibly be understood and resolved if 
employees depend almost exclusively 
on the labor press and grapevine com- 
munications. Employee magazines can 
feed facts, not speculation, into the 
picture. They can give cause for pride. 
They can improve attitudes.” 

A highlight of the conference was 
the bestowing of honors by the editors’ 
association on the Illinois Central Mag- 
azine for excellent use of features and 
on C&O’s Chessie News for excellent 
editorial writing. ARMEA’s John Green 
Memorial Award was presented to 
these two magazines for “outstanding 
achievement in furthering the under- 
standing of railroading.” The Illinois 
Central Magazine also shared honors 
with Union Railroad’s URR News as 
runner-up for ARMEA’s annual award 
for excellence in editorial writing. Cer- 
tificates of commendation for use of 
features went to Bangor & Aroostook’s 


Main Line and to the Norfolk & West- 
ern Magazine. 

In a letter accepting the award for 
Chessie News, Walter J. Tuohy, C&O 
President, wrote, “The industry’s great- 
est asset is its men and women, and 
we have a definite obligation to com- 
municate with them frequently, accu- 
rately and frankly. Good communica- 
tions create the understanding and unity 
of purpose so necessary for progress.” 

Elected to head the organization dur- 
ing 1961 was John J. Knifke, editor of 
the Santa Fe Magazine. Assisting Mr. 
Knifke are newly elected Vice Presi- 
dents Robert J. Schiek, EJ&E and AIl- 
bert E. Brinkley, B&LE, Secretary John 
W. Tilsch, Santa Fe, and Treasurer 
Ronald L. Coleman, CG. ARMEA 
executive committee for the coming 
year will consist of John E. Coonley, 
IC, Paul A. Blauvelt, LIRR, Mrs. Har- 
riet H. Cobb, B&O, and William J 
Girgash, C&O 


Court Bars Rutland Seizure 


A series of actions by the State of 
Vermont to restore service on _ the 
strike-bound Rutland Railroad came 
to a halt in Federal District Court last 
week. Federal Judge E. W. Gibson 
granted a temporary restraining order 
against the state in its attempt to take 
over the Rutland. The state had earlier 
declared the railroad in receivership 
an¢ had appointed the chairman of 
the State Highway Board as receiver 
to operate the railroad. 

Under the terms of Judge Gibson’s 
restraining order, the state must reply 
this week to railroad charges that the 
attempted state seizure was illegal. 

The receivership, granted in Rut- 
land Chancery Court on Oct. 17 by 
Judge L. W. Morrison, Vermont 
chancellor, was not granted because 
of bankruptcy. The state action, ac- 
cording to Attorney General T. M. 
Debevoise, was brought by the state 
in its capacity as the “protector and 
promoter of the economic welfare and 
being of its residents,” which the state 
said, gave it the right to “appeal to 
the court of equity in the interest of 
its citizens.” 

Behind the legal maneuvering lay 
the fact that Rutland operations had 
been closed since Sept. 16 by a strike 
of about 100 operating employees, 
members of the BLE, BLF&E, 
ORC&B, and BRT. The strike issues 
center on a decision by Rutland man- 
agement to revise freight schedules 


and change certain terminals. 

Also pending: a suit by the railroad 
before Judge Gibson’s court 
for an injunction against the four strik 
ing railroad dam- 
ages of more than $250,000. The Rut- 
land suit claims that the strike is il- 
legal. Although both cases are before 
the same court, they are separate cases 


asking 


brotherhoods and 


ICC Clears Volume Rates; 
Says Ruling Is No Precedent 


Emphasizing that its ruling 
not constitute a precedent for the in- 
discriminate use of this form of 
making,” the ICC 
ume rates on 
by Eastern railroads. 

The rates, which are designed to 
keep coal in competition with import- 
ed residual fuel oil, have been in ef- 
fect since early 1959. They apply on 
bituminous coal (other than for cok- 
ing or metallurgical purposes) from 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Virginia, 
and Kentucky to several Atlantic ports 
from Salem, Mass., to Baltimore, Md. 

While the minimum-volume require- 
ments vary, the approved tariffs are 
generally like those applicable on 
shipments to the New York harbor 
area. These provide that industries 
receiving at least 5,500,000 tons a 
year will get a rate cut on the excess 
above 3,000,000 


“does 


rate- 
has approved vol- 


published 


coal as now 


tons. 
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Purchase of M&StL Approved 
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North Western will pay $20,929,920 
M&StL properties, $3,488,320 in 
cash. The purchase price also contem- 
plates assumption by North Western 
of a new issue of M&StL first mortgage, 
6% bonds in the amount of $17,441,- 
600. The bonds are to be distributed 
pro rata to M&StL shareholders at the 
rate of $25 in principal amount of 
bonds for each share of stock. 

North Western will also assume all 
other debts, obligations and _ liabilities 
of M&StL—except its outstanding stock 
options and liabilities for dividends de- 
clared and not paid. Evidence in the 
case indicated that the acquisition would 
result in economies amounting to more 
than $3 million a year. 

Labor-protection conditions were im- 
posed by the Commission on the basis 
of a stipulation entered into by the 
North Western and the Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association. The stipulation 
for conditions similar to the 
called standard labor-protection condi- 
tions called for by Section 5 (2) (f) 


for 


calls so- 


of the Interstate Commerce Act, the 


Commission said. 

It also imposed the standard open- 
route conditions which will require 
maintenance of all M&StL routes. Other 
routing arrangements to cover “special 
local situations” are preserved by stip- 
ulations entered into by the North 
Western and the Santa Fe; Rock Island; 
Nickel Plate; Illinois Terminal; Illinois 
Central; Gulf, Mobile & Ohio; Chicago 
& Illinois Midland and Wabash. 

Commission comment leading to its 
favorable finding the proposed 
transaction was consistent with 
the public considering the 
prospective contribution to efficient and 
economical transportation. The report 
also noted that stockholders of both 
roads had approved the transaction, 
with less than per cent of the 
stocks voted in opposition. The report 


said 
“clearly 


interest,” 


one 


added: 

“Unification of the properties will 
provide improved service to shippers 
served by the 


each of railroads in 
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volved. North Western’s electronic data 
processing system, which makes im- 
mediate information on available 
to shippers, will be made available to 
M&StL shippers. North Western has 
been one of the leaders in piggyback 
transportation in the Midwest, and this 
will be extended to M&StL. 
“Consummation of the proposal will 
mean direct single line service and sin- 
gle line routes between such important 
points as Duluth-Super Minneapolis- 
St. Paul, Chicago, St. Louis and Peoria. 
The single line haul makes available a 
for transit ship- 
reduces time- 


cars 


wider source of supply 


pers in this service 


consuming and costly interchanges, and 
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New Corporate Identity 


Indications are that M&StL will move 


quickly to 
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issume w corporate 
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It’s possible, too headquarters 
of the new company may be moved 
from Minneapolis to Chicago (M&StL’s 
modern office building in Minneapolis 
was included in the sale to C&NW.) 
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Marsh: Cut Signal Costs 


“We must find ways to simplify our 
traffic control systems so as to reduce 
the average cost per mile for new in- 
stallations, which for a typical single- 
track operation, has mounted steadily 
to approximately $20,000 per mile.” 
With these words, AT&SF President 
E. S. Marsh made a strong plea at the 
recent Signal Section meeting for lower 
costs. 

“There is always the need to find new 
ways to minimize the continuing main- 
tenance cost of signal equipment, which 
once installed becomes almost inflexible 
because it has to be maintained in work- 
ing order without regard to the volume 
of business and whether there are few 
or many trains the district,” Mr. 
Marsh continued. 

Methods and devices Mr. Marsh said 
were urgently 


Ove! 


needed include: 


@ “A simple and effective highway 
crossing device that could be installed 
for a few hundred dollars instead of the 
$15,000 and more involved in one in- 
stallation of flashing-light signals and 
short-arm gates.” 

® A low-cost method of “making 
a simple industry track turnout into 
TCS territory.” 

® “Improved hotbox detection sys- 
tems with positive and immediate signal 
indication to warn of impending trou- 
ble.” 

“As a day after tomorrow proposi- 
tion,” Mr. Marsh com- 
pletely automatic railroad operation,” 
which he said could be on the order of 
Santa Fe’s scale model exhibit at Chi- 
cago’s Museum of Science and Indus- 
try, adding, it’s “perfectly logical from 
experiments that have been made.” 


envisions “a 





As the Publisher Sees It 


My built-in American pride 
took it on the chin at the open- 
ing of the 2nd Asian Railway 
Conference here today. The trans- 
port policy, or lack of it, in the 
“most was 
held up as a horrible example by 
Mr. Karnail Singh, chairman of 
the board, Indian Ministry of 
Railways. The necessity of 
the railways becomes a liability 
when different modes of transport 
are developed without coordina- 
tion, Mr. Singh told the delegates 
from eleven Asian nations. 


advanced nations” 


very 


The underdeveloped nations, he 
said, can take a lesson, for while 
there is definite room for high- 
way, air and water transport, no 
nation which hopes to develop in- 
dustrially can do without railways. 
“Coordinate in 
transportation 


wasted,” he 


time to be sure 
are not 
If duplicate 
without 
need, railroads will end up being 
supported “to haul coal and logs.” 


India foresees this possibility, and 


facilities 
warned 


facilities are dev eloped 


a high-level transport commission 
is studying the overall transporta- 
tion situation in order that limited 

will be fittingly 
applied. toward 
highway development for the 
shorter hauls such trans- 
port excels, leaving the railroads 
to do the long haul job where 


most 
tends 


resources 
Emphasis 


where 
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1960 


they are best fitted. Too bad the 
United States did not heed such 
a warning 40 years ago, so that its 
essential railway system might 
never become a liability. 

Mr. Singh deplored “moderni- 
zation for the sake of moderniza- 
tion.” Where funds are limited, 
investment in areas where 
the return is greatest. Air condi- 
tioning in India, for example, 
would be wasteful at this time, 
he for the real job is to 
provide enough transportation for 
all the people, stressing adequacy 
and safety. Mr. Singh would rath- 
er see the money into train- 
ing of a good staff: he would 
rather spend money teaching the 
staff to be able to do a good job 
maintaining modern equipment 
before putting a lot of money in 
to acquiring it. 

Mr. Singh seemed to feel that 
retarder yards the kind of 
modernization his railways could 
best take advantage of. Such 
yards, and India could use many 
of them, he said, are costly, but 
an expense must 
even though 
of money to draw 


stress 


said, 


ZO 


were 


“we swallow 
need an 


from.’ 


“we ocean 
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Gross capital expenditures by Class 
I roads in 1960 will rise sharply 
over 1959 levels, according to 
estimates compiled by the ICC’s 
Bureau of Transport Economics & 
Statistics. The bureau reports 
road and equipment expenditures 
of $445.9 million in the first half 
of 1960, compared with $384.3 
million in the same 1959 period. 
Estimates for the final half of 
1960: $505.8 million, compared 
with $433.6 million in the last half 
of 1959. Total 1960 spending— 
first half actual, last half estimated 
—will be 16.4% over 1959, ac- 
cording to the bureau’s report. 


Soviet transportation does not pro- 
vide the flexibility and timely serv- 
ice considered necessary in the 
U. S., John F. Nash, NYC vice 
president—operation, told the 
New York Railroad Club. How- 
ever, he said, the Russians have 
launched an intensive improve- 
ment program, including univer- 
sity railroad institutes to train rail- 
road candidates on a professional 
level and a seven-year moderniza- 
tion plan. This plan, emphasiz- 
ing plant modernization, includes 
electrification of 21,000 miles of 
track, installation of CTC, and 
development of “trailer-on-flat 
car” type of freight transportation. 


Continuing wage and other cost in- 
creases have induced “financial 
starvation” for the railroads, E. A. 
Kaier, chief railroad counsel, told 
ICC last week. Mr. Kaier, 
general solicitor of PRR, was 
arguing the railroad case for a 
general rate increase. He said 
pending carrier proposals would 
effect a 1.7% increase in freight 
revenue. The rate increases, first 
since 1958, would add $147 mil- 
lion in revenues, in contrast to 
cost increases totaling $607 mil- 
lion since 1958, Mr. Kaier said. 
Barring suspension, the higher rail 
rates become effective today (Oct. 
24). 


also 


The BLE is “not interested in” merg- 
ing with the BLF&E according to 
Grand Chief Roy E. Davidson. 
Writing in The Locomotive Engi- 
neer, Mr. Davidson said that the 
close cooperation of the two or- 
ganizations in the current work- 
rules dispute should not be inter- 
preted as “a step toward amalga- 
mation.” 


Automation of West-Coast dock 
operations has been agreed to by 
the International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union and 
the Pacific Maritime Association. 
The association has agreed to pay 
the union $5 million a year in re- 
turn for a pledge to allow labor- 
saving machinery to be installed 
on the pier. The agreement, which 
extends until June 30, 1966, gives 
the employers more freedom in 
deciding how to run the docks— 
which may in turn affect future 
containerization. 


Union Tank Car has completed de- 
livery of 12 30,000-gallon tank 
cars to the Baton Rouge refinery 
of Esso Standard, division of 
Humble Oil & Refining. Esso will 
use the cars for transporting ethyl 
ether. Union introduced the 30,- 
000-gallon design last May; first 

built were for  liquified 


petroleum gas service 


cars 


Interchange rules for trailers and 
containers have been submitted 
for letter ballot action of car own- 
ers by AAR Mechanical Division. 
Ballot returnable by Nov. 3 in- 
cludes 185 rules covering respon- 
sibility for repairs, damage, and 
inspection of trailers and contain- 

Proposed rules, if adopted, 

effective Jan. 1. 


ers. 
would 
1960. 


become 


Journal lubricators had been 
plied to 1,057,821 railroad-owned 
freight cars or 56.9% of the 1,- 
858,746 railroad-owned cars by 
June 30, 1960. On that date 143,- 
687 privately-owned cars’ or 
52.1% of the 275,406 in this class 
had been equipped. The total for 
both classes was 1,201,508 cars 
or 56.2% of the 2,134,152 total 
ownership. 


ap- 


Thirty Class I railroads (over one 
out of four major lines) operated 
in the red in the first eight months 
of 1960, AAR Vice President 
Philip A. Hollar told the Railway 
Club of Pittsburgh last week. Mr. 
Hollar laid the blame on a “lop- 
sided pattern” of government poli- 
cies which over-regulate and over- 
tax the wunsubsidized railroads 
while aiding their competitors 
through lavish public highway 
airway, airport and waterway 
projects. 
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Service-Tested 
Freight Car Repair Parts 
For All Types of Cars 


General 13486 So. Brainard Ave. 
Office Chicago 33, Ilinols 
Phone: Mitchell 6-1212 


Immediate Delivery — Excellent Condition 
For Industrial Use Only 
eeeseeeeeeeeeeseoeseseeeeseeeeeeeeeee 
BALDWIN DIESEL-ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE 
1-120-Ton, 1000 H.P., Standard Gauge 


New York New York 17, 


FOR SALE 
railway equipment 


Used—As Is—Reconditioned 
eeeeeeeeeeeeoeeoeeseeosoeoeeoeseeeoeeoeeeeeeeee 
’ SPECIAL OFFERING 
° 14 - 50-Ton Capacity, All-Steel 
° BOX CARS 
a 
* 


Railway Tonk Cars and 


Cleaned and Tested 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 


Room 1608, 51C East 42nd $1. 
7, New York 
Office Phone: YUkon 6-4766 








BARGAIN—NEW UNUSED 
SPIKE HAMMERS, GASO.- 
LINE DRIVEN, NORDBERG 
MODEL AH, 800 SPIKES 


Robert W. Hunt Company 
ENGINEERS 


Inspection—Tests—Consultation 
All Railway Equipment 


PER HOUR. STRIEGEL SUP- 
PLY & EQUIPMENT CORPO.- 
RATION, 3541 Ninth Street, 
Baltimore 25, Marlyland, 


PHONE: Elgin 5-7922 


General Offices: 
8106 S. Clinton Stree 
CHICAGO 7 


All Principal Cities 














POSITION WANTED 
SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


—12 years experience contact- RENT with OPTION 


AMERICAN 
508 CD-1955 


ing Mechanical and Purchasing 

Departments of all Eastern Rail- 

roads Box 936, RAILWAY 

AGI 30 Church Street, New 
York 7 : : 

' 


50 ton-65 ft. boom 
LOCOMOTIVE CRANB 











New Machine Guarantee 


WANTED 


Surplus or used, E.M.D. injector 
plunger & bushing assemblies 
#5227853, 25228236. .421 dia- 

| meter, GM-DD Series 110 plunger 
& bushings and parts, Rail, 2093 
East 19 Street, Cleveland 15, 
Ohio, 


Brokess Protected 
Central Rent-A-Crane, Inc. 


East Chicago, Indiana 














DATA SHEETS 


A 32 page booklet, “Meters and Test Equipment” covers 
such subjects as Basic Meter Movements, Ammeters, Volt- 
meters, Insulation Testers, Decibel Measurements, Oscillo- 
scopes, and the West Test Set. A brief test of the material 
covered is included. The booklet is designed to give the 
signal and communications maintainer or helper valuable 
information on his most important tool—his test equip- 
ment. Available at 50 cents each from 


Railway Signaling and Communications 
Dept. RA, 30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 








Looking for a job? 
Looking for a man? 
use this space to 
get reliable leads 
quicker results 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


SECTION 
Railway Age, 30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 


W. KIZZIA 
lay of Sept., 196( 


ANN BITONDO 
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No Progress in 85 Years 


rN 


American iken as a whole, are geniuses at 
technology, and in putting tech- 
tress to practical use. Each new 
yeneration comes along quickly masters all 
the technological knowledge of its predecessors 
yn that foundation, produces more 
chinery and methods of its own. 
comes to mastering the proven prin- 
uccessful economic and political be- 
, no such progress can be reported. 

y, there is overwhelming evidence 

the present generation’s effective 

f the principles of economic and 
does not even equal that of our 


nnovation 


nologic 


ind, buildin 


id better 


When 


ndfathers. 

did not do business by telephone. 
no automobiles—and no _ internal 
ngines. Electricity was not even used 

alone for power. Present knowl- 
tice in technology is so far ahead 
75 that it would require an astro- 
to express the percentage. 

ve a look at the 1875 vintage of 

g 
area of transportation economics, 
much progress we have made since 

ving was written in 1875: 

Memphis are connected by navigable 
exchange of commodities between the 
lways had the benefit of low rates of 

m. A railroad 377 miles long is built 

wo cities, passing through a number 

which had before only imperfect 
these places, called A, be located on 
lroad, 100 miles from Memphis and 
Before the railroad was built, freight 
lestined to A was shipped to Memphis 

n by wagon to A. Since the railroad 

re are two routes from Louisville to A, 

Memphis and thence by rail, and the 

t to A. 
route, the charge for shipping to A 
to the river rate from Louisville to 
rate for 100 miles from Memphis to 
is much below the rate formerly 
ind to the extent of this difference 

4 has been benefited by the construc- 

1. This ought and would be satisfactory 

topped at A; but the fact that a new 

him, direct from Louisville, only 277 

the trouble 

s obliged to carry freight from Louis 

it the low river rate, which is below 
t of railroad transportation, but it derives 
mall profit. It is obliged for the same 
its customer at A more per ton-mile 
of 277 miles than is charged to 


Memphis; but this can in no case exceed the sum of 
the river and rail rates from Louisville to A via 
Memphis. 

“The shipper at A demands that he be put on the 
same, or even a better, footing with the shipper at 
Memphis, who always had the advantages of lower rates 
before the railroad was built. 

“If the railroad should not seek the freight at com- 
petitive points by offering low rates, the cost of carrying 
other freight would be increased. If the same rate were 
to be charged to all interior points as to the com- 
petitive points, the railroad could not be operated at all.” 


Those words—and many more, revealing full 
grasp of the rules of economics which must be 
observed to keep the country’s total transportation 
costs at a minimum—were written by Albert Fink, 
vice president and general superintendent of the 
Louisville & Nashville, in that company’s annual 
report, published in 1875. Today, 85 years after 
exposure to Albert Fink’s wisdom, the long-and- 
short-haul restriction on railroads is still on the 
statute books; and water carriers are conducting 
a relentless campaign to force the same kind of 
ridiculous rate-making on railroads that “interior 
point A” insisted upon back in 1875. 

In the realm of communications America has 
progressed from the Morse telegraph to TV 
since 1875, but in understanding of transportation 
economics in high places, we'd be mighty lucky 
today if we could equal Fink’s insights—to say 
nothing of progressing beyond them (as Bell and 
Marconi and Edison progressed beyond Morse). 

What befell the railroads was that, since they 
were almost a monopoly, the discovery was made 
that rates could be made politically rather than 
economically. Political rather than economic 
pricing was frozen into regulatory law and 
precedent—and vested interests now struggle to 
continue it, when the disappearance of the mo- 
nopoly has made such pricing no longer prac- 
ticable. No wonder railroads are having such a 
devil of a time holding on to traffic. 

It should be a challenge to people who deal 
with railroad rates—whether as railroad or in- 
dustrial traffic managers, or commerce lawyers, 
or regulators, or economists—to exert themselves 
to gain acceptance (and build upon) the degree 
of understanding that Fink and such academic 
contemporaries of his as Arthur Twining Hadley 
had developed 75 years and more ago. 
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SACRAMENTO TOWER BRIDGE is operated by the Sacramento Northern ON DUTY FOR 25 YEARS ... and still going 
Railroad which is owned by the Western Pacific Railroad Company. An strong. This view of the top of Tower Bridge shows 
iverage of 28,000 vehicles and 14 trains cross the structure in every 24- Okocord power cables in center of picture. They 

period. Okocord cables extending up H-shaped towers provide rise 100’ from their clamping blocks, pass over 
power for the drive motors that lift the 205-foot center section sheaves above, and then drop inside towers to 
rmit passage of commercial and piezasure craft on river below. feed dozens of circuits on each bridge approach. 


Cable'bility at work 





Okocord electric cables join the 25-year club 
on Sacramento Tower Bridge 


d on the center lift section . . . providing the power that lifts 
' il’+i ord. 
ca’ble-bil’-i-ty) new u 
sign and manufacture elec- 


outstanding performance. 
m s ire of hard usage. AS the ( ent or 
c ec 


application. 3. Possessing lift section has moved up and down between the H-shaped 


Cable’ bility 
Noun. 1. Ability to de 
trical cables that give 
2. Having long backg 


. ssearch and 
cable researcn . j ‘ : ; : 
wit understanding of customers’ problems. Im towers, they’ve travelled with it—winding and unwinding 


plies eagerness to serve faithfully and dedication 
to progress. Syn. The Okonite Company. 


the 550-ton span and activates control gates, warning sig- 
nals and other vital installations at either bridge approach. 


in a never-ending test of toughness. Exposed to the weather 
along the greater portion of their 250-foot length, they’ve 
had their share of wind and humidity. But the long-lived 
nine are still in action today . . . still giving safe reliable 
Here’s an outsta example of Cable’bility in action. service to the 28,000 vehicles and 14 trains that cross the 
Nine Okocord electric power cables installed on the Structure in an average 24-hour period. 
Sacramento Tower Bridge in 1934 are still in service today, For the full story on Okocord cords and cables write for 
Since the bridge was opened to the public in 1935, the free Bulletin RA-1108, The Okonite Company, Subsidiary 
cables have done yeoman service ... centralizing controls of Kennecott Copper Corporation, Passaic, N. J. 7798 


Diesel Designers and Engineers: Okonite has just issued a new 
bulletin—RA2149—on DEL wire and cable. Send for your free copy. 


==. where there’s electrical power... there’s OKONITE CABLE 








Rebuilt Commutators with 
GUARANTEED 
New Equipment Quality 


CLEANING COMMUTATOR STEEL—a 


quality-control operation that assures 

















you of new equipment quality in 


General Electric rebuilt commutators. 


General Electric rebuilt commutators are guaranteed to meet the 
same exacting quality standards as new equipment, but cost you 
much less. The latest in design, materials, and manufacturing are 
used in rebuilds, and your commutator is updated at no additional 
cost to you. 

Recent developments in quality control assure the ultimate in 
commutator stability and smoothness, complete absence of ma- 
chining burrs and weld spatter. Oxide-free slots facilitate easy 
soldering. 

For details of General Electric’s Rebuild and Exchange Program 
—established to help you reduce maintenance costs and out-of- 
service time—contact your nearest G-E Railroad Regional Parts 
Center, your railroad locomotive builder, or write to General 
Electric Co., Locomotive and Car Equipment Dept., Building 12, 
Erie, Pa. 106-05 


TEMPERATURE CHECKING commutator 


during spin cycling—a critical step in 
producing greater commutator stability. G * N ' a A L F LE C T 4 | C 
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